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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CANAL FROM ALBANY TO BOSTON. 


Londonderry, March 1, 1825. 
. sIAH UINCY. 
Hen? oo of the City of Boston. 

Dear Sim—Knowing the lively interest and 
disposition to action, you have always evinced, 
when the interest of your City or State were in 
any way concerned, and the means you possess 
to promote their prosperity, I cannot conceive 
that you will be indifferent to the subject of a 
Cacal from Boston to Albany or Troy, which I 
see not unfrequently mentioned in the public 
papers. My retirement from the scene of ac- 
tion, affords me leisure to digest my thoughts, 
and bring together such observations as_l am 
avié to recall, and which | think may be useful 
to the Massachusetts scheme, principally de- 
rived from my view of the great locks from 
Lake Wener to Gothenburg, seen in 1786,—the 
canal and underground works of the Duke of 
Bedford, explored for nearly one mile in the 
year 1787, and my view of a noble work in the 
year 1810, undertaken and executed by a sin- 
gle individual, for the purpose of carrying the 
produce of three fifty feet furnaces from the 
upper cembs of the mountains of South Wales, 
at Merthyr Fidwell, to Cardiff, a distance of 30 
miles, with fifty locks, of ten feet each, making 


five hundred feet drop. This work was execut-}‘ 


ed by Mr Crawshaw,—who had been a poor 
blacksmith in the vicinity of London, but having 
the good fortune to invent the irons, catled Sad 
irons, with which women now iron their clothes, 
instead of the old fashioned mode of a heater 
in an iron box case—was, by the means of a 
patent for this simple article, enabled to estab- 
lish an iron furnace and forge shop, on a centu- 
ty tease of a bleak and entirely barren territo- 
ry, of one mile frent by two deep. This estab- 
lishment made steady and rapid progress for 
thirty-five or forty years, when, at the close of 
life, his wages to colliers, ¢oke-burners, smelt- 
ers, refiners, bar-iron kers, castors, &c. 
amounted to £40,000 per week, and at his 
death, which was shortly before my visit, his 
nephew informed me, he was enabled to dis- 
tribute £700,000 sterling among his heirs.” 

Now shall it be said that the energy of the 
rich and enterprising state of Massachusetts shall 
be mis-directed, or fall in the rear of this poor 
blacksmith on the other side of the water? es- 
pecially when our sister state of New York has 
so completely removed the scales from our eyes 
by not only showing the modus operandi, but by 
opening her book of results to our admiring vis- 
ion? 

We are indebted to Gov. Cuuwron’s Speech, 
‘or his information as to the income of the Canal 
in Us present state, and its eventual prospects, 
with his view of the probable incidental im- 
provements from side-feeders, not yet in opera- 
‘ion. But we are much more indebted te him 
for his information that the canal boats, (and be 
might have added arks and rafis) are inadequate 


‘0 contend with the navigation of the North 


River to New York. Now let us reflect a mo- 
ment upon the result of this operation of re- 
shipping, factorage, and wastage at Albany and 
New York. Labour to effect the same,—boats 
detained for at least one week for their returns 
with freight,--and extra charges on these re- 
turns, without, perhaps, the principal’s eye in 
selecting them. With these views, let some 
estimate be made of the whole freight of the 
produce of the canal, from its outlet to the great 
icity, together with the return freights to Albany 
| for which data may be obtained, which data are 
|Rot at my command ; yet if my judgment does 
‘not much mislead me, they must amount to far 
| more than the whole of the canal toll. If so, 
| this circumstance shews in an astonishing point 
of view, the strong inducement there is for a 
, canal direct to Boston. Now reverse this pic- 
tore, and let it be shown what accommodations 
are offered for a canal cargo to proceed from 
Albany or Troy, 170 or 180 miles farther, di- 
rect to Boston, without unloading or disturbance 
of cargo, freight, factornge, detention, wastage, 
&c. and the boat factor doing his own business, 
looking up his returns with his own eyes, and 
his boat earning her freight backwards and for- 
wards. Besides, how imporiant to the U. S. 
(Navy Yard; and is not Boston a more appro- 
priate place for the shipment of large cargoes of 
timber to Europe, than Albany or any port high 
up the North River? And finally Boston is much 
nearer to Troy, than is the city of New York. 
It may be said that the city of New York will 
view with an evil eye this undertaking, as par- 
tially taking from her such well earned expect- 
ations. But this will not be the case at all, or 
if so, it cannot frustrate your enterprise ; for her 
republican citizens of the interior, (in whose 
hands is the controlling power,) can never re- 
main long blind to the advantage of having the 
election of two markets for her produce and 
supplies, instead of being forcibly restricted to 
one. And as the State will receive an equivalent 
for all she may spare to Massachusetts, an en- 
lightened policy will dictate to her to aid your 
undertaking instead of thwarting it. 


Now the question comes—how is this great 
object to be effected? Inthe first place, by 
the exertions of a few patriotic individuals, as 
was the case in New York. I know not all 
their names, nor the exact detail of their la- 
bours for ten, if not fifteen years, their expen- 
ces, &c. &c. but by their enlightened efforts, 
and | believe disinterested surveys, the State was 
at last induced to commence their great con- 
cern, which has had so happy a result. Now 
the same thing must be partially done to enable 
the people and Legislature of Massachusetts to 
risque the undertaking, and you and others 
have before you the example and surveys. of 
our late amiable friend, Gen. Knox, towards 
the same object. They still exist in the State 
House, and probably the minutes of his surveys 
remain there also. 

With respect tothe survey of a proposed 
rroute, the interest of your city, and that of the 
interior, should be brought as much into union 





does not harmonize with the reyuirements of 
the interior? 

Your city wants water, and you mutually re- 
quire the canal for commercial purposes, and 
a$ a stimulus to agriculture. If the canal can 
be so laid as to effect both, it is of considerable 
moment. Another want also exists with you, 
that I believe may be satisfied as well as the 
first, which is, that the canal should commence 
near the north side of your Mill Dam, so as to 
bring the raw produce of the canal toa loca- 
tion, where it can be wrought into value for the 
home or foreign markets. Here also your 
South Eod Wharf and Roxbury, might be as 
much accommodated in their lumber business 
from the canal, whether they hold a full basin 
or not, by a short opening across the neck, re- 
taining at the same time their eastern inter- 
course. 

Your city will be much benefited, by having 
a large supply of water brought close to your 
doors. Your wharfs, to the north, east, and 
south, will come in direct contact with the ca- 
nal. Your water, by pipes, can be conveyed to 
large cisterns at the upper edge of your com- 
mon, and on the north side of Beacon Hill, so as 
to supply your whole city, and the proprietors 
of your Mill Dam receive the extra enconrage- 
ment they need. Thus all parties will be mu- 
tually accommodated. 

But can all this be effected? No one can say 
decisively Yes, until accurate surveys are made. 
Let these surveys be made by different routes. 
Survey and examine my favourite route to the 
south of Charles river, skirting the upland suf- 
ficiently highg for the water supply to Boston, 
to cross Charles river, where it may be found 
favourable, at or near to Waltham Plains; thence 
to Weston, Sudbury, and Stow; thence to the 
north of Lancaster to the north branch of the 
Nashua, in Leominster, to Fitchburg. Here 
come your locks, and perhaps this point cannot 
be deviated from. Then let a partial survey 
be taken on the south side of Charles river, 
which if preferred, the canal may be brought 
over the Charles sufficiently elevated to effect 
my first object. Let another survey be from 
West Cambridge meeting house to Lexington 
and Concord; thence through Acton, Boxboro’, 
Harvard, part of Shirley, and part of Lunenburg, 
to the Nashua, below Fitchburg. From these 
different routes make your selection, remember- 
ing you are to the north of my object. Yet see 
if a sufficient elevation of your water can be 
held to enable you to receive from it your sup- 
ply, to be taken hy pipes from some point on 
your bigh plains in Cambridge across Charles 
river to your Mili Dam; and from thence inte 
your city. Jn this case your canal may keep 
the high land as far as possible till it drops into 
the chapnel near the mouth of Charles river— 
thus allowing it to vent its produce at nearly the 
lowest state of the tide. In this way your Milf 
Dam may receive what may be needed by them 
—Roxbury and the South End at every period 
of high water. At the same time the stranger 
travelling the canal will be interested in passing 
neat our most ancient seat of learning, and in 








as possible. And what can your city want, that 


passing the towa of Lexington and Concord, 
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that are fast obtaining a name in our political an- 
nals and are in other ways interesting. 

I feel that | must yet give my views on this 
great undertaking farther to the north west : and 
in the first place, you can draw the Concord wa- 
ters to you nearly on a level or so as to effect 
your object, with more or less drop, by locks 
at the lower end. You may expect opposition 
from the Middlesex Canal, as taking from them 
what water they may want in a dry time ; this 
will be idle, for the moment you strike the 
Nashua, which has water to spare, and is more 
elevated, their water can be supplied them in 
return more abundantly, than it had been taken 
from them. 


If an attempt is made to go direct to Lancas- 
ter, Bolton hill intervenes in a manner,! should 
think, not to be cut through, and all the south 
looks forbidding. To the nurth, yeu will be 
more on the air. line of your canal. It may be 
found best, to lay an aqueduct bridge over Con- 
cord river, which must be unquestionably lower 
than the Nashua river, but | should rather re- 
gret it, as both the Concord branches may, at 
some not far distant period, become important 
feeders to the canal: it would be an obstruction, 
to mount by one or two locks into the canal.— 
The same observation will hold good, as to the 
Nashua river. 


When once arrived at Nashua river, with one 
two, three or more locks, besides your discharg- 
ing locks at Boston, you will have to construct 
at ornear Fitchburg, a number of conjoined 
locks, to ascend to your summit level. And here 


let me press upon you, the importance of hav- 
ing your locks as much in conjunction as possi- 


ble, to avoid waste of water,—waste of time to 
your travel,—anda cheaper attendance on your 
locks. With these views, 1 have seen at Mr. 
Crawshaw’s canal, descending from the summit 
of South Wales, fifteen locks conjoined of ten feet 
each, and have stood in the vale below adiniring 
the boats with one mast, to the amount of twenty 
or thirty, descending from the mountain to my 
location, one hundred and fifty feet below them. 
The same plan was observed in Sweden, of con- 
densing their locks from Lake Wener, but I 
think, they were deeper, and I believe from fif- 
teen to twenty feet drop, cut in the solid rock. 
Here, it would be well to take a variety of 
surveys of the summit level, through the towns 
of Gardner, Templeton and Gerry to Athol. If 
upon an accurate survey, it should be found that 
you can obtain a level on this summit of several 
miles through this moist mountain land, you 
need not fear lacking water without a recur- 
rence to the Nashua, as it comes out of Ash- 
burnham pond. At any rate, this resource can 
be held in reserve for your summit level, to be 
restored to the mills at Fitchburg after using it; 
and’ the town of Gardner is mentioned in 
Morse’s Gazetteer, as being remarkably suppli- 
ed with water, and as discharging part towards 
Massachusetts, and part to Connecticut. 


My object, in passing to the south of the ponds 
in Ashburnham (believing that the sutvey of 
General Kxox went through both of them) is 
to preserve a straighter line to the canal, sey- 
eral locks of ascent to the pond, and that an 
equal number of descent on the other side of 
the height of land will be economized: also to 
preserve a much longer line of summit level, | 


bability furniah a sufficiency of water if dug | building stone, must be unfolded of a nature to 








tolerably deep, without a recurrence to either 
of the outlets of the ponds; yet these can be 
drawn upon if needed. Mr Crawshaw and the 
duke of Bedford were both obliged to dig for 
their water; the first excavated an immense 
cistern, from which the water was raised by a 
steam engine, to start his boats from the sum- 
mit level ; and the duke commenced his upona 
dry parched plain, yielding no water ; he enter- 
ed at the base of a much more elevated plain, 
previously ascertained to be bedded with vast 
seams of coal, and a sufficiency of water. For 
some time, the coal was brought out by horses, 
at length, water was found in abundance to fur- 
nish his canal for many miles. 

At the town of Gardner, your chief difficulty 
appears to be overcome, for here, you meet a 
small arm of Miller’s river, which will probably 
be found useful, and from this, you will have the 
benefit of this river, until its junction with the 
Connecticut. Part of Miller’s river may prove 
a canal ready made at your command, but much 
consideration should be exercised, whether to 
use it in this way on account of the freshets. 

I observed, almost all the canals seen by me 
in England, that happen to follow the course of 
rivers, assume frequently the sides of the ravine 
formed by the river, occasionally crossing the 
same to obtain a better level or easier digging, 
and at times ascending the high banks, but rarely 
occupying the river itself. 

The waters of Miller’s river are under your 
control, to be drawn out where you most need 
them, a short cut will however probably be made 
near the mouth of this river through Montague, 
to straighten your canal, and save distance to 
Deerfield. Or perhaps, it will be best to con- 
tinue out to the mouth of Miller’s river, into the 
Connecticut. Then look up the Deerfield river 
to Shelburne, near where it joins North river, 
and see, if a canal cannot with more advantage, 
be brought down to Greenfield across Green riv- 
er ; this would give a straighter line and be the 
saving of probably one or two locks. From this 
to Charlemont, there appears a plenty of water, 
but from thence, | am unacquainted with the 
ground for the upper level, but imagine that like 
all our high plains in New England, it most 
probably is highly saturated with water, particu- 
larly, ifin the vicinity of high mountains, as this 
is. Yet, if it cannot be found in sufficient quan- 
tity, recourse must be had to your nearest sour- 
ces, and I perceive, that in Hawley and Wind- 
‘sor there are ponds, that probably may be di- 
verted to your assistance. 


On your arrival at the town of Adams (where 
are large marble quarries) | should consider all 
your difficulty as surmounted, for from that posi- 
tion, you have such a command of water, as 
will enable you to select the most advantageous 
descent, to your promised haven of unbounded 
resources. 

But is there notmuch within your native state 
to encourage you, besides what must be visible 
to every one from a connexion with Connecticut 
tiver? Let it be recollected, that geology 
teaches us, that all the secondary and alluvial 
underground formations lay regularly in their 
beds, stretching from the N. N. East to S. S. 
West. Now your canal must be wrought at a 
right angle across these layers, and can it be 





through moist spongy land, that will in all pro- 


doubted, that some valuable materials, besides 


* 


be useful to the arts: such as lime and mari}, 
‘soap stone, coal, slate, indurated or stone clay 
white sand for your glass houses, &. Beside: 
it should be remembered, that many heavy -. 
penses incurred by the New York canals, yo, 
will not be exposed to, or at least not in a jike 
degree, viz. herimmense Dam across the Nor, 
river, her very costly Aqueduct bridges, and he, 
Black Rock contest for several miles with (4, 
hard primitive rock at the upper outlet of he, 
works. 

The question now occurs—how are the mop. 
ey means to be brought about, to effect thi. 
great object? Of this you are far better ab, 
to judge than I canbe; yet no harm can arise 
in making the supposition of its costing three 
millions, though I should not be surprised jf ;; 
does not exceed two millions. It would be ye. 
ry desireable, that the State should assume the 
whole, and had not her financial concerns bee, 
so indifferently managed ever since I can ro. 
}member, and such frauds committed upon her, 
as must take much from her courage in money 
concerns, she would most probably undertake jt 
Her citizens would, | think, willingly submit {o 
extra taxes to meet the occasion, until they 
could be relieved by the income. As real es. 
tate is to be most essentially benefitted by the 
canal, would it not be a feasible tax, to levy two 
per cent. 6n-all transfers of the same, to be col- 
lected by the Registers, and no deed be record. 
ed until the money is paid. At the same time, 
those offices need to be made more secure. 
If the State should demur—what should prevent 
your city acting boldly ? and will “ongress hold 
back ? and cannot your citizens of capital pro- 
cure means from abroad, if needed, for large 
undertakings towards it ? 

I pray you not to cast your eyes solely upon 
what is to come from the West, but recollect 
what an interest your fisheries have in this 
concern, and dream a little upon the effect to 
be produced upon your intercourse with your 
neighbouring towns, the State of N. Hampshire, 
and particularly with the State of Maine; and 
imagine for a moment the effect, through them, 
upon yourselves. 

It will not, 1 hope, be thought that all the 
views I have taken can be invariably correct, 
particularly without the aid of surveys; | am 
very far from any such idea, and have meant 
only to offer, freely, what hints my mind sug- 
gested, as my small contribution towards this 
great undertaking, being my only mite: but in 
the hope that some more able hands wil! employ 
themselves in the same way, and place before 
the public eye better information than I have 
in my power to furnish. If any one bint, | 
have afforded, should be found useful, or if ! 
should at all stimulate the great work, | shall 
be amply rewarded. 

Since writing the above 1 am pleased to see 
that the Legislature has taken up the subject 
so far as to order a survey to Connecticut river. 
But would it not have been better to have car- 
ried the survey through, allowing that the first 
part only should be immediately undertaken! 
Without this is partially done, they may event- 
ually form a bad junction. And ought there not 
also. be a commission appointed to make cs 
timates, met immediately within the province 
of the surveyor? 1 most sincerely hope the 
work may proceed to a happy close, and that { 
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SS es . : 
may not live to see your city moving retro- 
ade in comparison with your neighbours at the 
South. i am, Dear Sir, 
with much respect, 
Your humble servant, 
ELIAS HASKET DERBY. 


—ES_— 


70 THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Dear Sir.—Wilf you be so obliging as to say 
in your next paper, what kind of Potatoes are 


the best to plant to get an etrly crop : and where | 


seed can be obtained ? 
Yours respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
[REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. } 


We find it not a very easy matter to give a 
correct and satisfactory answer to this question. 
There are numberless varieties of potatoes, and 


such 


some sorts are known by many different names | 


by diferent caltivators. [tis likewise a fact, 
so far as we can learn, that, as a general rule, 
those potatoes, which are earliest are the least 

roductive. What are commonly called Eng- 
lish Whites are recommended in Mr. Batler’s 
« Farmer’s Manual” as a very good variety, 
and he says “they will answer to begin to dig 
in July.” But we learn on inquiry of some of 
our cultivators, who raise vegetables for Boston 
market that there are many sorts of potatoes 
differing materially in their qualities, which are 
known by the name of English Whites; some 
are early, some late, some yield abundantly, 
others afford but a scanty harvest. Fox’s Seed- 
lings are very early, but they yield but a small 
produce, of small potatoes. 

Mr Cuartes Wetuincton, of West Cambridge, 
who has a Stand No. 2, Old Market, Boston, has 
potatoes, (of which he can spare a few) which 
he calls Early Whites, and recommends them as 
yielding well, ripening early, and being very 
good for the table. We should be glad to re- 
ceive information from our friends and corres- 
pondents on this subject. 








ITALIAN CLOVER SEED. 


Dr Mitchill has just received a specimen of 
Eastern clover seed from Naples, which is there 
called * Semenza di Prato.” It is famed as the 
best food for catthe—grows luxuriantly and very 
high—and has a gaudy red appearance when in 
blossom. It was sent home by Dr Kissam of the 


U.S, navy. Com. Creighton, also, has purchas- | hav@ an excellent opportunity of observing the | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - 
ed a quantity of it for the Agricultural Society | habits of that animal, in the loch adjoining the | 


in Rhode Island. 

The bag which contained the seeds, on being 
opened, was found te contain the seed in the hall 
orcup, or in other words not threshed out or 
cleaned. The calyx is so charaeteristic of the 
family of Trifolium, to which the clover belongs, 
that it is fortunate it had accompanied the seed. 


The botanist learns from it that the species be- 
longs to the section of the genus denominated la- 
gopoda, or bare-footed, on account of its villous 
or hairy covering. The Trifolium pratense, or 
Red clover, is a member of the section ; and it 
is not improbable the newly arrived article is a 
capital variety of that species. If not so, and it 
should turn out to be a distinct species, it will 
be very near akin to the common 


nevertheless 
Red clover. 


ha 


The Neapolitan clover is said by those who 
ve seen it, to grow several feet high, and to 


put forth fowers, which at a short distance re- 
semble roses. ‘They say too, that it is very or- 
namental for borders. A liberal portion was 
sent to the New York Horticultural Society ;— 
and given to numerous cultivators and improvers. | 
And distribution will continue to be made, until 
the whole shall be expended. 


HORTICULTURAL MEDAL. 


The Horticulturai Society of New York, as 
an expression of their gratitude to Dr. Mitchill 
‘for his large donations of seeds, roots, &c. have 
presented him witha silver medal, with the 
simple inscription “ The New York Horticultural 
Society to Dr. S. I. Mitchill.” 

Since the union of the County Society and the 
State Society into one powerful and respectable 
body, high expectations have been raised of its 
future and increasing usefulness. And with the 
| consolidations of so much industry, skill and cap- 
ital, as the reformed association contains, and 
the extensive intercourse, held by means of nav- 
igation, with all the frequented parts of the 
globe, it isa matter of reasonable calculation, 

that every valuable vegetable that it is adapted | 

}to our climate, or worthy of being reared in| 
green and hot houses, will soon eprich and adorn 
| our soil. 











ELLIOTT’S BOTANY. 

Mr. Elliott, of South Carolina, has been en- 
gaged for a long time in preparing a work on 
Botany. Weare happy to learn, from the last! 
number of the Charleston Courier, that the pub- 
lication is completed. * The last number issued, 
says the Courier, is the seventh of the second 
volume ; making inall thirteen numbers. One 
third of the subscribers to this work reside in 
| Europe—many of them the countrymen of Lin- 
nwus, the father of flowers. A production which 
‘excites so much interest abroad cannot fail to 
command interest at home.” 








‘[PROM OUR LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. } 


A rail-way from Edinburgh to Dalkeith, dis- 
tance 6 miles, it is said, has recently been sold 
for £35,000 or 155,400 dollars. A rail-way is 
about to be made from Edinburgh to Glasgow. 








It is a fact not much known, that the eel is 
| singularly affected by high winds. This is well 
‘known to the inhabitants of Linlithgow, who 


‘town. Thestream which flows out of that loch 


‘at the west énd, passes through a sluice, and | 


| falls into an artificial stone reservoir, from which 
|it escapes by a number of holes in the sides and 
bottom. These holes are too small to let eels 
of a common size pass, and hence this reservoir 
answers the purposes of an eel trap or cruive. 
The fish, however, are rarely found in it in 
calm weather ; but when strong winds blow, 
especially from the west, these tenants of wa- 
ter seem to be seized with a general panic, and 
hurry from their lodgings like rats from a con- 
flagration. At this time they rush through the 
outlet in crowds, and fall pell-mell into the res- 
ervoir, from which they are speedily transfer- 
red to the frying pans of the burgesses. -During 
the high winds within the last fortnight, a cart 
load was taken out of the reservoir every day, 
and in one day not less than two cart-loads, 
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FRUIT TREES, &c. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nur- 
sery at Flushing, on Long Island, 
ae. near New Yerk, 
Frait and Forest ‘Trees, Flowering 
Plants, of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all thear Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr. ZEBEDEE Cook, Jr. No. 44, 
State Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and 
receive our prompt and particular attention. Cata- 
logues will be delivered, and any information int- 
parted respecting the condition, &c. &c. that may be 
required, on application to him. 

Persons who intend to procure a supply of trees the 
ensuing spring, are invited to call on the. agent at an 
early period, as their orders will be executed more to 
their satisfaction than if deferred until the healthiest 
rees have been selected. Feb. 4. 


OR sale at this Office, Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurt- 
zel, and Sugar Beet seeds, raised this season, by 
John Prince, Esq. Roxbury. The Ruta Baga seed is 
from superiour roots, from seed not two years since from 
Sweden. Feb. 11. 


Shrubs and 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


























FROM TO 
D. Cap. C. 

APPLES, best, bbl 2 251 2 50 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - /ton. |105 106 00 
pearl do. - - - = 105 00/106 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - {bush} 105) 1 12 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - |bbl.} 9 00) 9 50 
cargo, Nol, new, - - 7 23) 7-50 
% No 2, new, - - 6 00| 6 2 

BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } Ib. 14 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
FLAK =’ -\ + - ©'- © « 9} 10 
FLAX SEED - - - - - - {bush 90, 1 00 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St jbbl.| 5 50 5 75 
Genessee, --- 600 6 12 
Rye, best, » | 3 50 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - + {bush 60 62 
Corn - - ee 48 50 

Barley - -- - 50) 
Oats - - : 30 32 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 11 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 9 11 
LIME, - - - =- = cask} 120 1 2 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 75 80 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton. 450, 475 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 00) 16 50 
navy, mess, do. 13 50 14 00 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 13 00 14 00 
bush} 200 2 2% 

Clover - - - = «= fib. 8 
| WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60) 70 
do do unwashed 40; 45 
do 3-4 washed 45) 50 
do 1-2 do 37 42 
Native - - - do 27 35 
Pulled, Lambs, Ist sort § 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 2 

PROVISION MARKET. 

|BFEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 7 8 
” whole hogs, - - - 7 8 
VEAL, - - - - + = = 4 8 
MUTTON, - 22+ - © = 5 9 
POULTRY, - - - - = = 6 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - 13 18 
lump, best, - - - 15 20 
FGGS, - - +--+ -- =. 12 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - |bush 65 70 
Indian, do.- . - - 60 65 
POTATOES, - 2+ = 37 50 
CIDER, liquor, - - = = fbb. | 275) 300 
HAY, according to quality, ton. | 16 00! 20 00 
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Agricultural Avvress. 


The following extracts from an Address delivered be- 
fore the Jefferson county (N.Y.) Agricultural Society, 
at their Annual Fair in 1824, are worthy of the at- 
tion of American farmers. They were written by a 
gentleman, James Le Ray De CuAumont, who is, 
we believe, a native of France, but seems solicitous 
for the prosperity of his adopted country. His inform- 
ation is derived from the husbandry of Europe as well 
as that of the United States. But he has been a resi- 
dent in this country long enough to know how to 
adapt his knowledge and his remarks to our country, 
and the best interests of its inhabitants. 





My first object, and I must in candor say the 
one which appears to me the most important 
and the most urgent, is not only to state to you 
a part of the great benefits which have been 
received from the institution of Agricultural 
Societies: but to persuade you thatif the State 
was not to continue the bounties granted by its 
former act to Agricultural Societies, it isnever- 
theless highly your interest to continue our as- 
sociation. Religion, morality, honour, your wel- 
fare require it. Indeed the multiplied and 
most valuable advantages resulting from our 
Agricultural Society are so evident and so much 
under your own eyes, that I would deem it al- 
most an injury offered to your understanding to 
descant at large upon them, did I not consider 
how great must be the influence produced by 
the apparent indifference of the majority of the 
representatives of the State towards encourag- 
ing the Agricultural Societies, and that many 
modestly conclude that they must follow such an 
example. But consider that a much greater in- 
difference, nay a real, steady, and powerful op- 
position has been made, and continued for years 
to the most glorious and beneficial undertaking 
that any country could. adopt. Depositors of the 
treasures and of the most important interests of 
the State, the Legislature wanted a great deal of 
conviction to sanction a measure which, though 
recommended and supported by some of the most 
distinguished characters of the State, required 
such immense sums that before authorising the 
great work, it appeared necessary to have years 
to examine and reflect upon it. The patriotism 
and good sense of the people triumphed at last, 
and now few indeed are those who are not per- 
suaded that nothing more advantageous to its 
present and futare interests, and at the same 
time more redundant to the honor of the state, 
could have been undertaken. They are far 
from regretting, they rejoice and glory in the 
expenditure of 5 or 6,000,000 of dollars. 

What a sum, gentlemen, compared with the 
small appropriation of a few thousand dollars 
for the encouragement of the Agricultural and 
manufacturing interests ! And I do not hesitate 
to say that proportionally the annual and constant 
employment of that sum, with proper restric- 
tions and regulations will be more profitable to 
the state in a financial point of view than that 
of the five of six millions. Neither will it yield 
to this in the promotion and improvement of 
moral habits and virtues, which are the most 
solid basis of the welfare and happiness of the 
inhabitants of any state. 

Let us then be patient and persevering, and 
not prove to the legislaturethe usefulness of our’ 
Society by the evils which might result from our; 








abandonment of it, but by the success of the con-| 
tinuation. We began without the help of the 
State, and we are certainly more able to do with- 
out it for continuing, than we were for estab- 
lishing the Society. 

However, it must be hoped that the enlight- 
ened people of New York will not suffer one of 
the most advantageous, one of the most honora- 
ble bills ever enacted by their Representatives, 
to die by its own limitation. If you grant that 
any, even the smallest adyantage, has resulted 
from this appropriation, consider how trifling, 
how very diminutive, is the burden to every 
individual. If you take this county for example, 
you will find that the annual raising of $200, 
which is allotted to it, would not tax each in- 
habitant with much more than one half acent ! 


And are we so near the miserable condition of | 


some countries, whose beggars make a great 
proportion of their population, that we speak 
seriously of an economy of five mills a year on 
each member of this great state for a useful and 
vast purpose ? 

Moreover, it would not be difficult with a 
candid investigation of the effects of those So- 
cieties upon the increase of taxable property, 
either landed or personal, to find that the State 
receives from that very source more than it 
gives to it, and of course that it costs nothing in 
the last result to the inhabitants; but, on the 
contrary, produces to the whole community a 
benefit which cannot but increase greatly with 
proper management. 


But it will be said, where is the atility of 
these Societies? Whereis the good they have 
done ? 


Where is the good they have done! ! Gen- 
tlemen, take a ride through this county. Ask 
your viewing committee,—ask any intelligent 
and observing farmer. They will tell you that 
although much remains to be done, a great deal 
has already been effected. Indeed such is the 
moral influence of an institution like this, which 
operates upon such vast masses of people and of 
property, that when youcome to set down coolly 
and attempt to reduce to calculation some of the 
benefits resulting to the community, with all the 
allowances you can make, you arrive at a con- 
clusion which baffles even the efforts of imagi- 
nation, whether we look to the improvement 
on agricultural or the manufacturing imple- 
ments, on the different breeds of animals, seeds, 
machines, &c. 

Even the advantages which may he called 
collateral are immense, but they are much more 
difficult to calculate. For instance, your late 
first Vice President, who has been so useful to 
this Society, and whose prolonged absence we 
have to lament, has made a calculation in his 
address, which | have not heard contradicted. 
He computes that in the space of 50 years the 
saving to this county in erecting stone instead 
of wooden buildings could amount to 10,000,000 
of dollars. We cannot doubt that the excite- 
ment, the emulation, the increase of property 
produced by our Agricultural Societies will be 
one of the causes which will promote and help 
such an improvement, yet how can we form an 
estimate of what is to be justly attributed to the 


Society. You could not help ‘admiring such a, 
result and similar ones if the probable benefits 


could be brought correctly to the test of calcu- 
lation. Indeed you will already find them im- 


SS . 


ee) 
mense, if you admit for the basis of them only 
one half of the benefit procured by some of the 
Societies as you will soon notice in the extracta 
of letters ‘which will be readto you. The 
characters of their authors claim certainly from 
us a great confidence. Really, the benefits of 
such an institution as this are so varied, its dis. 
advantages are so few, if there are any which 
with proper attention can properly be called so, 
that a part of these benefits alone would be 
sufficient to recommend it to the wisdom of an 
enlightened people. 1 believe I should not go 
too far if 1 should say that if it had no other 
good than to unite us, as we are here, one day 
in the year, the institution ought to subsist. A: 
this proposition may appear at first sight exag- 
'gerated, let us consider our social condition and 
the influence upon it of sucha meeting. We 
are in this county divided, and I am sorry to say, 
sometimes widely and strongly, by political par. 
ties; we are divided also, but thanks toa hea. 
venly liberality, mostly by forms, by a mulii- 
plicity of religious creeds. 

This Agricultural meeting is the only one in 
which the people of this county can unite with 
one interest and one heart. Is this not a sufji- 
cient reason for its continuance? Who has not 
felt here a pleasure at seeing*an old friend from 
whom distance or business had separated him 
perhaps a whole year ; or making an acquaintance 
which will be a source of comfort hereafter ; or 
having an opportunity, and perchance an obliga- 
tion, to speak to one whom some reason, per- 
haps after all very foolish, had alienated. | 
have here considered this meeting only under 
its social benefits, and they alone would be suf-” 
ficient. The others have, | believe, beer” al- 
ready remarked; and every one of you will, for 
jnstance, admit that the communication of in- 
formation and results of experiments which it 
permits, are among the greatest of those. For 
my part, gentlemen, the pleasure, the benefit 
which | have derived from these national jubi- 
lees are such, that in the hope they may have 
the same effect upon others, I would not regret 
all my exertions in this cause, and would stil! 
continue to do ali in my power, if no other re- 
sult should be obtained. 

If it is said that faults exist in the consti- 
tution, or at least in the management of these 
Societies, | grant the fact, the more willingly as 
[draw from it one of the strong proofs of their 
usefulness. For as neither these detects nor 
the great benefits of the Societies can reasona- 
bly be denied, and that the first are very easily 
remedied, it follows that our Societies would 
greatly augment in their usefulness. 1 appeal 
to the people of the United States at large, and 
ask them what would be their condition, if.be- 
fore the adoption of their constitution, which 
has so rapidly elevated this country to its pres- 
ent state of glorious independence and prosperi- 
ty, the defects of the old system had led them 
into disgust and discouragement ? 

To ascertain positively whether the benefits 
I had remarked, as well as those | have met 
with, either here or in my travels, had exten- 
ded generally throughout the state, and out of its 
boundaries, I addressed several questions to dif- 
ferent persons in and out of the state. The 
time when 1 was requested to assume this Ad- 
dress upon me, did not permit me to write to 
many whose opinions would have been also ex- 
tremely interesting, nor has it permitted all those 
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| addressed to answer in time. The Recording 
Secretary, fo whose unremitted exertions so 
much is due, will have the goodness to read you 
extracts of these letters. * * + * 

You see, gentlemen, that the opinion of these 
respectable gentlemen is unanimous upon the 
most important points. All agree in saying that 
the Agricultural Societies have promoted ex- 
citement and emulation, te the great benefit of 
the community atlarge. Let us analyze and ex- 
amine these different statements and opinions 
so as to enable us-to form and adopt one of our 
own, and judge whether we must wish and pro- 
vide at all events for a continuation of our So- 
ciety. [ To be continued. 








From the American Farmer. 


TO PRESERVE SHEEP FROM DOGS. 
Mr Enrror,—I have read with some aston- 
jshment, in several of the numbers of the Farmer, 
ublished latterly, the different communications 
relative to the preservation of sheep; and from 


been depredating more, the last few months, 
than formerly; or that our sheep are now worth 
more care, and require more attention than 
heretofore. 

I have been a housekeeper for thirteen years 
and have never lost a single sheep by dogs, 
while my flock hasvaried from forty to one hun- 
dred and twenty ; and during my owning sheep, 
it has been very common for me to learn of my 
neighbours, that their flocks have been at dif- 
ferent times much injured by dogs, and all, | 
have no doubt, for want of attention; for some 
of them have appeared surprised,and at the same 
time pleased with my mode of taking care of 
my sheep to prevent dogs from getting to them, 
which is nothing more or less than to have my 
sheep regularly drove to the pen with my cat- 
tleand hogs. My success thus far induces me 
to reason in this way, that the cattle will not 
permit dogs to enter the pen and destroy the 
sheep, but on the contrary, will drive out any 
dog that enters, thereby preserving my sheep, 
which every attentive farmer may have done ; 
for sheep regularly penned, will acquire the 
habit of being governed very readily, and cause 
but little trouble. 

As to taxing dogs, it is of little use, for man 
will have his amusement according to his taste ; 
and nothing is more reasonable than for a man 
to take his dog and gun, and amuse himself 
about his farm; deprive him of this, he may 
roam from his wife and family to public places 
for amusement, where, it is likely, he will net 
engage in amusement as innocent as he would 
do at home, with his dog and gan. 

Yours respectfully, 
A FRIEND TO SHEEP, and 
A FARMER. 


To make Vinegar.—In a late number of the! 


Farmer, a correspondent asks for information 
in the art of making Vinegar. The following 
method has been found good :— 

Take raw red beets, cut them into disks about 
half an inch thick, and suspend them through 
the bung-hole in a cask of pure cider. Renew 
them three or four times at intervals of three 
weeks. Fifteen or twenty disks at a time are 


appearances, one would think that the dogs had i bread, mix three beer pints of the above com- 


sufficient for a barrel containing 33 gallons of 
cider. Q. 

N. B. Place your cask in a dry warm situation. 
and put on the bung as tightly as the twine, on 
which the disks are suspended, will permit. 

P. S. The above, for its success, requires 
neither the full nor the new moon, nor the moon 
in apogee; neither the ascending, nor the descend- 
ing node, nor the auspicious influence of any one 
of the whole host of heavenly signs. The best 
signs that1 know of, are good cider, good beets, 
clean casks, and strong hoops. 








From Transactions of the Society of Arts. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR YEAST. 


To make a yeast gallon containing eight beer 
quarts, boil in common water eight pounds of 
potatoes, as for eating; bruise them perfectly 
smooth, and mix with them, whilst warm, two 
ounces of honey, or any other sweet substance, 
and one quart (being the eighth part of a gallon 
of yeast) of common yeast. And, for making 


position with a bushel of flour, using warm wa- 
ter in making tlhe bread; the water tobe warm- 
er in winter, and the composition to be used in 
a few hours after it is made; and as soon as the 
sponge (the mixture of the composition with 
the flour) begins to fall the first time, the bread 
should be made and put in the oven. 


CEMENT FOR PRESERVING SHIPS AND OTHER VESSELS 
FROM WORMS. 


Take of powdered or small pieces of rosin 
fourteen pounds—sand, sifted and washed clean 
from dirt or loam, twenty-eight pounds—red 
lead three pounds and a half—oil one pound 
and three fourths: melt the rosin over a mode- 
rate fire, put the sand and -lead in by degrees, 
then put in the oil. When they are boiling 
keep them constantly stirring till cold, that you 
may have a uniform mass. Take of this mass 
or cement sich quantity as may suit your pur- 
pose, broken into small pieces, and to every 
twelve pounds put in a bare half pound of oil. 
When melted, apply it to what you design, ei- 
ther by pouring it on, or using it with a brush, 
while boiling hot. It is to be observed that 


- 


employmente, especially between the age" of 
fourteen and twenty-two; and dressing in few 
and thin garments, in the severe seasons. Un- 
fortonately for us, we derive our modes of dress, 
and our amusements also, from the inhabitants 
of milder and more equitable climates. Our 
own, as I have remarked, is subject to frequent, 
and those violent, changes. A young lady, 
dressed a la Greeque in a New England winter, 
violates alike good sense, correct taste, sound 
morals, and the duty of self-preservation. 


FOR RAISING CABBAGES. 


Take from the stumps of old cabbages which 
you generally set out early in the spring, the 
most prominent shoots, after they have suffi- 
ciently expanded themselves, and set them out 
in the same mode you do your plants, and they 
will immediately take root, and afford you.a very 
early and luxuriant cabbage. Those who have 
tried this method, affirm that they are much 
earlier and by far superior to any that can be 
raised from the plants. ‘They must be broken 
from the stumps, and not cut off, as their small 
fibres greatly facilitate their taking root. 


RICE JELLY. 

This is one of the best and most nourishing 
preparations of rice, particularly for vaiei: din- 
arians or convalescents. It is thus made : boil 
a quarter of a pound of rice flour, with half a 
pound of loaf sugar, in a quart of water, till the 
whole becomes one uniform gelantinous mass ; 
then strain off the jelly and let it stand to cool. 
A little of this salubrious food eaten at a time, 
will be found very beneficial to those of a weakly 
and infirm constitution. 

== 
SWEDISH HORSES. 

I was surprised to find in the Royal Stables 
in Sweden, that there was no straw, or other 
bedding for the horses. The animals lie or 
stand on perforated boards ; this is an universal 
practice. It has been approved by the Veteri- 
nary Colleges of both Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen, and adopted by the royal and other great 
families, on account of its salutary effects on the 
foot of the Horse. {In countries where the hors- 








your oil, to be added to the cement, must be 
that sort which chymists call fat oil, and that 
more or less must be used as you want the com- 
position to be harder or softer. This will be 
of a reddish colour; fer the white and green, 
ceruse and verdigrise may be be used.—Zbid. 
} 
CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Of all diseases, the most extensively fatal is 
the Pulmonary Consumption. 
its prevalence are both natural and artificial. 
The natural causes are the severity, and es- 


perance, prevailing to a considerable extent 
among the lower class, and unhappily not al- 
together confined to them; a sedentary life, 
continued to such an exteut, and so much un- 
accompanied by exercise, as to leave the consti- 
tution too feeble to resist the attacks of a cold; 
leaning forward, on the part of students, clerks, 
and several classes of mechanics, such as gold- 
smiths, shoemakers, weavers, &c. of many also 





~ 


of the female sex, when engaged in sedentary 


The causes of|lemon sized fruit. 


pecially the frequent and sudden changes, of 
4the weather. The artificial ones are intem- 


es stand in a hot bed produced by their own 
| litter, their feet become tender and subject to 
divers disorders : but you seldom see alame or 
foundered horse in Sweden or Denmark. If this 
should prove a good substitute for straw, it 
|might bring about a reduction in the price of 
hay.—Acerbi’s Travels. 
=P 

The Mahogany Tree in St. Domingo is tall, 
straight and beautiful with red flowers, and oval 
When the tree grows on a 
barren soil, the grain of this wood is beautifully 
variegated—upon rich ground it is pale, open, 
j and of little value. The machineal tree alse 
grows on this island ; and its wood furnishes slabs 
\for furniture, interspersed with beautiful green 
\and yellow veins like marble ; but the dust of 
|this wood is of so acrid and poisonous a nature 
that: the carpenters are forced to work with 
gauze masks ‘to proteet them from its injurious 
effects. oe 

Warning —Children are in the habit of chew- 
ing India Rubber. At perhaps is not generally 
known that quicksilver is brought in this article, 
and it may be considered rank poison. 
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MAKING WINE IN AMERICA. 

A long article on this subject was published in the 
American Farmer of the 11th ult. page 369. It is dated 
** Retreat, near Dublin, Geo. and signed Th. M’Call.” 
The writer appears to be aman of science; but we 
should apprehend from the tenor of the production al- 
luded to, that his judgment is somewhat biassed by the 
ardour of a theorist, intent on establishing certain te- 
nets, and carrying into effect a favourite object. The 
obstacles which exist in Georgia to the successful cul- 
ture of the vine in vineyards, for the purpose of making 
wine, must be much less formidable than those which 
are opposed to the “ame pursuit in New England. It 
should seem, however, from Mr M’Call’s experiments, 
that grapes which were raised more than 600 miles 
south of the southern boundary of New England, were 
not sufficiently matured by the warmth of the seasons 
to afford wine of a good quality, without much greater 
additions of sugar or of brandy, or of both, than are 
found necessary in those parts of the globe which are 
properly denominated wine countries. Mr M’Call’s 
disclosures in the article above referred to, abundantly 
confirm the opinion of the Hon. Mr Lowktt, publish- 
ed in the Vew England Farmer, vol. iii. page 190, and 
justify his declaration, that ‘* the culture of the vine, 
extensively, in any of the New England States | con- 
sider as imprudent, and in the present state of our 
knowledge and experience, as unwise.” 

Mr M’Call says, ‘* 1 have beer! at much trouble and 
expense in collecting and cultivating the vines of for- 
eign countries, to the extent of fifteen or more varieties, 
on half an acre of ground, and have entirely cud up 
more than one half ; their fruit uniformly rotting for 
three years, regardless of the seasons. 1 have retained 
but three kinds for the table, and two that make wine.”” 

Mr M’Call likewise states that he was induced to 
take into culture two of our native grapes. ‘* Such of 
these as were grafted partly grew, but the slips placed 
in the ground in the usual manner all died.” 

Mr M’Call’s first experiment in making wine was in 
1816, from a grape of foreign origin. He ‘‘ made no 
additions of sugar or brandy: the wine was vapid and 
tart, like old Rhenish wine ; and now il lastes like vapid 
hock." 

In 1820 the season was wet, and Mr M’Call's grapes 
No. 1 did not ripen well—all his others rotted. He added 
9 Ibs. of brown sugar to 12 gallons of juice—racked— 
fumigated with sulphur—added 10 per cent brandy— 
racked again, and added to a five gallon demijohn, one 
gallon and a half of unstoned raisins ; and the wine 
without the raisins ‘‘ compared with a good wine from 
Sicily. The wine bottled with raisins ** was pleasant, 
but with a slight taste of Rhenish.” 

** 1821. Grapes much injured by hail and thrips.* 
Season very dry—collected 7 bushel-baskets of No. 1, 
and halfa gallon of berries No. 2—mzy other grapes ali 
rotted,” &c. 

It appears that in a number of experiments, for sev- 
etal years, Mr M’Call succeeded in but two or three ; 

and when he did succeed, it should seem that sugar 
and brandy were the principal and most efficient agents 
in the concern. The greater part of his long commu- 





* THRIPS, of which there are eleven species, belong 
to the order Hemiptera. The insect is, in general, so 
small as to be scarcely discerned by the naked eye. It 
is however very pernicious to fruit trees.—Forsyth. 


nication is interspersed with complaints of mildew, 
thrips, wet seasons, sour, green, and rotten grapes. In 
short, it is very evident that the climate, even in Geor- 
gia, is too cold, too wet, and too mutable, to promise 
great and immediate success to those who would culti- 
vate the vine for the purpose of making wine. If so, 
the prospect, as it relates to New England vine 
dressers, is not very flattering ; for we believe it true, 
as a general rule, the warmer the climate in which the 
vine will grow, the sweeter and the more suitable for 
the vintage will be its product. 

Mr M’Call says, ** I am surprised at the quantity of 
brandy which is put into the foreign wines, but feel sat- 
isfied that it is correct.*? According to M. Chaptal, six 
gallons of good old wine and two galions of brandy are 
added in France to a hogshead of new wine containing 


—_——— 


(for which see New England Farmer, vol. i. page 227, 
254) direct the addition of 4 gallons of cider brandy to 
a barrel of cider (the addition included) fresh from the 
press, without sugar, to make cider royal, which is 3. 
nother name for ** apple wine.” Indeed, we have reason 
to conclude that tlrere is more strength or saccharine 
matter (the substance from which spirit of wine is pro- 
cured by fermentation) in the juice of our best cider. 
apples in this climate, than in the juice of the grape 
Though the flavour or bouquet of the liquor obtaineg 
from the apple may not be quite so exquisite in the es. 
timation of a connoisseur, as that of the grape, we thin}; 
that to an unsophisticated and patriotic palate, it wil) 
furnish precisely the tang, which is most pleasing ; and 
will relish none the worse for being a native production 

European writers state that the vine can be cultiyat 








from 60 to 63 gallons. But we do not recollect, either 
in M. Chaptal’s writings or in those of any other for- 
eign writer; any directions to add sugar to the must.— 


sugar were necessary to give strength to 1! gallons of 
must in one instance, and 12 lbs. to 7 1-2 gallons in a- 
nother instance. 


Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, has expressed some 
epinions in that valuable work, which merit attention 
from those who propose to establish vineyards in New 
England. 

** The great enemy of vines in this country is the cold 
of the American winter, north of North Carolina ; hence 
the necessity of pruning and laying down the vines 
under a covering of straw during the winter months.— 
In the defended gardens of the city of Philadelphia, 
vines grow well and bear well; buf in the country 
a mile or (wo off, they will not succeed, at least for a 
vineyard intended for wine. Ii has-been repeatedly tried 
by skilful men, but without success.” 

** The raising of grapes for the table, and for making 
wine, are two different occupations. For the former, 
shelter, rich ground, and juicy grapes are to be prefer- 
red ; for making wine, poor ground and harsher grapes 
are better; and a vineyard must be planted where the 
winter will not kill the vines.” 

We perfectly agree with our correspondent from 
Worcester County (see page 217 of our current volume) 
that if any attempt is made to manufacture grape wine 
in this part of the United States, it should be from our 
nalive grapes. We are told, however, that some essays 
have been mace to civilize some of these aborigines, 
but without success. They were soon known by their 
fruit, or rather by their lack of fruit.—and it became 
good economy to cut them down as cumberers of the 
ground. 

There are, however, a great many kinds of grapes 
which are indigenous toAmerica. Mr Bartram, a cel- 
ebrated botanist of Pennsylvania, bas given a descrip- 
tion of four species, and says that besides the distinct 
species or established races, there are innumerable va- 
rieties or hybrids, a spurious offspring by intermixtare 
of species. Perhaps some of these numbers without 
number might be cultivated in New England with a 
chance for success, at least for the table. 

It appears by Mr M’Call’s experiments, that nearly 
one pound and an half of sugar toa gallon of expressed 
juice of the grape was found necessary for the produc- 
tion of his first rate wine. According to Dr TaacnErR 
(see American Orchardist, page 179) a pound of sugar 
to each gallon of cider from the press together with the 
addition of brandy to the amount of about 4 gallons to 
a barrel, will make “ wine from cider.” Other recipes, 





| 





In Mr M’Call’s most successful experiments, 15 Ibs. of | 


Dr Coorer, editor of the last American edition of | 


ed toladvantage only between Lat. 25 and 51 degrees 
of the northern hemisphere. The difference of tempe 
| ratare in the United States and Europe is stated by 
some writers on the subject to be equal to 12; by oth 
ers to 14 or 15 degrees of Latitude. M. de Paw, inhis 
Recherches Philosophique sur les Americaines, cited by 
Dr Robertson, (Hist. of America, vol. ii. p. 472) sup- 
poses that the difference of heat between America and 
the old continent is equal to 12 degrees; and that a 
place 30 degrees from the equator, in the latter is as 
warm as one situated 18 degrees from it in the former. 
Dr Mitchill also, after observations carried on during 
30 years, contends that the difference is equal to 14 or 
15 degrees of latitude ; or that it is as hot in the coun- 
tries of the old continent at 29 or 30 degrees, as in the 
countries of the new continent, which are at 15 deg. 
Now if this estimate of Dr Mitchill be correct, countries 
in the latitude of 50 deg. in Europe will enjoy about 
the same temperature with those of 36 or 37 degrees in 
the United States. And if you wish to plant vines or 
other vegetables from the Eastern continent in the U- 
nited States, and give them a climate of the same tem- 
perature with that in which they were indigenous, you 
must place them between 8 & 900 miles farther to the 
south than the latitude of the climate which in the old 
continent is most natural forthem. But the climate of 
the U. S. differs materially in the same parallels of lati- 
tude ; and is much warmer on the western than on the 
eastern side of the Alleghany and other mountains which 
compose what are called ‘ heights of land’ between the 
sea-coast and large rivers, or between other large bodies 
of water; and the rule above mentioned should be va- 
ried accordingly. Nodoubt the vine would flourish 
much better in the valley of the Mississippi, or on the 
banks of the Ohio than on the Atlantic coast in the same 
parallels of latitude. Indeed, we have been assured 
that vineyards for making wine have been cultivated 
in Vevay, in the state of Indiana, in latitude, about 37° 
We have no doubt that wine of the grape, of a tole- 
rable quality, may be made in New England, if we use 
the adequate skill, labour, sugar, and brandy. And we 
may raise roses in December and manufacture ice in 
July ; but when we attempt to elbow and jostle Dame 
NATURE out of her course, we must expect to pay 3 
pretty high price for our interference. We are not sit- 
uated in a rerous latitude ; and as Mr LowEx1 has wel! 
observed, ** we ought to consider ourselves the favour- 
ites of Pomona rather than of Bacchus.” 


| 








Natural History.—We are indebted to Mr. Bradley 
for a curious observation. He discovered that two spar- 
rows carried into their nest forty caterpillars per hour. 
The birds appeared to him to reside in their nest only 
twelve hours in the day. This would produce a daily 
consumption of 480 caterpillars, which in one weck 
amounts to 3260, bya single pair of sparrows. 
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Lone Roots.—We have received a line from 
New York, tontaining an intimation that a wri- 
ter in our paper, with the sigature of “ 4A Far- 
mer,” whose production was published page 166 
of our current volume, was mistaken in assert- 
ing in substance, that Lucerne and Clover would 
pot endure drought so well. as St. Foin, on ac- 
count of the long tap-root of the kind of grass, 
last mentioned. Our correspondent says, * the 
celebrated Young, in his Memoirs on Agricul- 
ure, has asserted that he had a Lucerne root, 
dug up from his garden, that measured seven 
feet, which was not, however, the whole length 
of the root, forit broke off atthat length.” The 
“Farmer’s Dictionary,” an English work of 
reputation, under the head of St. Foin, says, 
“the length of its root is scarce to be credited 
by any but those who have seen it; it is fre- 
quently drawn out of the ground, to the length 
of twelve or fourteen feet, but is said to be often) 
thirty feet or more in length.” 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Jonn Quincy ADAMs was on Friday last inaugurated 
President, and Joan CALDWELL CaLuoun, Vice Presi- | 
dent of the United States. 

The United States Board of Engineers have awarded 
to Mr. John Bruce, of Kentucky, the premium ofone 
thousand dollars—he having presented to the Engineer 
Department the most approved invention for the re- 
moval of sawyers, planters, and snags, in the Missis- 
sippi River. 


CREO EI 0 sees. 


Two peasants of Maceretta-Fetta, near Fort Teo, | Sred 

. : ° . ° . - ° } A eC &. 
in digging a pit, at the beginning of May, discovered | : 

something concealed below the surface. They inform) Osta BRIDGE, No. 25, Court street, has for 
ed their master, who immediately came to the spot, ) sale, an extensive assortment of imported and do- 
with three friends and a smith. With great difficulty | mestic Garden and Field Seeds, among which are ear- 
they raised from the ground a brass chest bound with | !y anc late Peas, (various kinds) Beans, RUTA BAGA, 
iron. The smith opened it, and,they found in it the | MANGEL WURTZEL, Carrot, Bect. Parsley, Lettuce 
following valuable articles :—many rods and vessels of | (various kinds) Endive, Celery, Cauliflower, Cabbages 
gold; a crown ornamented with diamonds ; a great | (various kinds) Burnet, Chervil, SALSAFIE, or Vege- 
quantity of female ornaments ; cloths of amianthus,with | table Oyster, SCORZENERA, Sweet Marjoram, Sage, 
borders embroidered in gold ; gold candlesticks, with | Thyme, winter and summer Savory, Tomatoes, Grass 
ancient inscriptions &c. The chest is five feet long, | Seeds, viz-—Herds, Foul Meadow, Red ‘Pop, Red and 
2 broad, and 2 1-2deep. Some persons conjecture that | White Clover, with over 200 varieties of ORNAMENT- 
these jewels may have belonged to Berengar, Duke of AL SEEDS. Garden Tools, viz: Edging Irons, Praning 
Ivea, and King of Italy, who, in his war with the Em-| Saws, Pruning and Pudding Knives, Transplanting 
peror Otho, fortified himself with his Queen Gilda, on | Trowels, Garden Reels and Lines, Dutch or Pushing 








General Lafayette left Washington the 23d of Feb- 
ruary. His route is through the Carolinas, Georgia | 
and Alabama, to New-Orleans, whence he will return | 
by Mississippi and Ohio, visiting the different seats of 
government on his way. As he contemplates being in 
Boston on the 17th of June, he has less than 4 months, | 
to travel 5000 miles. 

To Paper Makers and others‘who require large and | 
powerful Screws.— We have pleasure in stating for the | 
information of those maaufacturers, that Mr. John C. | 
Langdon, of this city, makes Screws of a quality alto- | 
gether superior to those heretofore in use in this country. | 
We have conversed with two intelligent paper Makers | 
who have used Mr. Langdon’s screws, and both concur 
in this statement ; one of them tells us he has tried the 
best screws made at Brandywine, Patterson, New 
York, and Albany, and having lately purchased one | 
of Mr. Langdon, is perfectly satisfied of its excellence, | 
and shall lay aside all others in his mills, although not | 
half worn, and furnish himself with these.—7Z'roy Sent. | 


Florida.—A-census of Florida has been ordered by 
the territorial government. The St. Augustine paper 
says that such has been the recent influx of population, | 
that it will be found that Florida is entitled to claim | 
admission as one of the United States. 


Small Por.—The Worcester Spy states that no new 
case of this fatal malady has occurred in Douglas for 
about three weeks past, nor do we hear of any in Ux- 
bridge, or elseshere in the vicinity. There have been 
within the limits of Douglas, in all, twelve deaths, and 
about fifly cases. All that now remain sick are con- 
valescent. 


Longevity in Virginia.—The last Petersburg Intelli- 
gencer mentions the death of five persons in the alms- 
house of that town, within the last two months, whose 
united ages amounted to 522 years! consisting of a 
white woman aged 112, a negro man 110, his wife 105, 
another negro 95, and another ditto 100. The editor 
suggests these facts asa correction of the idea of the 
gazetteers and geographies that very few of the citizens 
of at part ofthe country survive the age of forty or 

-five. 

Seventy thousand persons have been counted in 
Blackfriars bridge, London, in one day. eee: 

One pound of American cotton is converted by labor 
alone into articles which sell for 311. 10 shillings. 





leat fine quarry of green marble has been found in 


isoad from Missouri to the Mexican border was passed. 





the celebated rock of St. Leo, where he was besieged, | 


and together with his consort, fell into the hands of 
Otho, who sent them both to Germany.—Eng. pa. 


Extraordinary Vegetable.—Richard H. Cocke, Esq. 


of Surry County, has presented to the proprietor of! 


Carr’s Hotel, in this town, a Carrot, raised in his gar- 
den at Bacon’s Castle, weighing ten pounds—17 inches 
long and fifteen in circumference. Can any of our 
Northern Farmers excel this?—Norfolk Herald. 

A valuable young man, about 20 years of age, recent- 
ly died at Cincinnati, (Ohio) in consequence of eating 
wild parsnip—in mistake for spikenard. 


M. Appert proposes to publish a journal of the pris- 
ons, hospitals, primary schools, and benevolent institu- 


} tions in Paris. 


The government of New South Wales has introduced 
the tread mill into that colony with great success. 














National Legislature. 


SENATE.—Fep. 25. Mr Chandler, from the Com- 
mittee on the Militia, offered a resolution, which was 
agreed to, directing the Secretary of War to advertise 
for proposals fer printing 40,000 copies of the abstract 
of Infantry Tactics, which was reported to the Senate 
by the Secretary of War, on the 3d day of February 
inst. &c. 

The bill for the continuation of the Cumberland 
Road was read a third time, passed, and returned to 
the House—Yeas 21, Nays 11. 

Fes. 28. The President of the United States com- 
municated copies of Treaties with the Quapaw and 
Choctaw nations of Indians. 

Mr Haynes laid on the tabie a resolution intended, as 
he said, as a solemn protest against any unsolicited in- 
terference on the part of the Federal Government on 
the subject of the emancipation of slaves. 

Marcu 1. The General Post Office Bill was dis- 
cussed, and ordered to its third reading. Motions to 
strike out the clause, which allows printers to exchange 
newspapers beyond a certain number, and to reduce 
the time allowed to Members of Congress for franking 
letters, were rejected. 

A letter was received from the President elect, in- 
forming that he proposed to take the Oath prescribed 
by the Constitution, &c. on the 4th inst. 

The amended bill for the suppression of piracy pass- 
ed both Houses. 


HOUSE.—Fes. 25. Mr Cambreleng, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means reported a bill to au- 
thorize the importation of foreign distilled spirits in 
casks of a capacity not less than fifteen gallons, which 
was read twice and laid on the table. 

Mr Newton reported a bill to authorize the register 
or enrolment and licence to be issued in the name of 
the President or Secretary of any incorporated compa- 
ny, owning a steam boat, which was read twice and 
engrossed. 

Fes. 28. A bill to atthorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow a sum not exceeding $12,000,000, 
or to exchange a stock bearing 4 1-2 per cent. for a 
certain stock bearing an interest of 6 per cent. passed. 

Marcu 1. The Committee on Military Affairs was 
discharged from the further consideration of the Mes- 
sage@ urging thesimmediate adjustment of the claims of 
Massachusetts for Militia services. 

The bill concerning copper mines near Lake Superi- 
our was discussed and rejected. A bill in regard toa 








Hoes, &c. 

Bird Seeds, GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, and Flewer 
Pots. 

Wanted as above, a few bushels MILLET. 33 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


OR sale, as usual, at the Kenrick Place, 
near Brighton, (Mass.) The Nurseries have 
been much enlarged, and contain a variety of Pears, 
Apples, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, &c. Also, the finest 
variety of budded Peach Trees known in America ; con- 
sistingof a choice collection of about 40 of the most ap- 
preved kinds in our best gardens, or seen in the 
markets; the Peach Trees are from five to eight feet 
high, and sold at the moderate price of 30 cents each. 
of good sized ornamental trees, the flowering Horse 
Chesnut, flowering Catalpa ; European Mountain Ash ; 
Wecping Willow ; the Evergreen Silver Fir, and the 
Larch; English Walnuts and Butter Nuts, both of 
which are justly admired for their fruit. 

Currant Bushes of the large prolific red kind, of all 
sizes, by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, on moderate 
terms. Also, the black, white, and Champaign do; 
red and white Roses ; Lilacs ; English Grapes, &c. 

Orders addressed to JOHN or WILLIAM KENRICK, 
and sent to the Brighton Post Office, or to the Office of 
DANA & FENNO,Brokers, in State-street, Boston, will 
be duly attended to. 

N. B. Trees will be packed in clay and mats for ship- 
ping, and conveyed to Boston when ordered ; but gen- 
tlemen at a distance should employ some agent to re- 
ceive and pay for them. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays, trees will be de- 
livered im Boston, free of charge for conveyance. As 
one year’s growth is often lost by greatly diminishing 
the roots, if the trees survive, special care will be taken 
for their preservation. Feb. 25. 





American Wine. 

De superiour Red and White Groseille (or 
Currant) Wine, is for sale, wholesale or retail, for 

the present, at 65, Broad-Street, by E. COPELAND, Jr. 
Price per keg of 6 gallons, delivered at any part of 
the city, 87 1-2 cents per gallon, including keg and 
sending home, for the Red;—and $1,50 per gallon 
forthe White. The extensive sale of this valuable ar- 
ticle of Domestic Industry is its best recommendation. 


The following nolice of this Wine is extracted from the 
(Salem) Essex Register. 


“¢ We have been politely favoured with a sample of 
the Groseille Wine, made by the Messrs. Dyers, of 
Providence, R. I. and have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it superiourto much of the imported Wine, and a 
everage-of uncommon richness of flavour and colour. 
It is said to be very wholesome; and we cannot doubt 
that it will take the place of the foreign Wines at our 
social parties,” &c. Dec. 24. 


ANTED, at this office, a strong, active lad, of 
about 16 years of age, as an apprentice to the 
Printing Business. 


ASH will be paid at this Office, for any number 
of copies of the New England Farmer, Vol. iii. 
No. 31. 


ICHARDSON & LORD, have just published, a 
new and valuable Reading Book, designed forthe 

use of Schools, entitled the Agricultural Reader—By 
Dan1ex Apams, M. D. author of the Scholars’ Arith- 
metic, School Geography, &c. 
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PAiscellanics. 


TEMPERANCE. 
Would you extend your narrow span, 
And make the most of life you can ; 
Would you, when med’cines cannot save, 
Descend with ease into the grave ; 
Calmly retire like evening light, 
And cheerful bid the world good night ? 
Let temperance constantly preside, 
Our best physician, friend and guide ! 
Would you to wisdom make pretence, 
Proud to be thought a man of sense ? 
Let temperance, always friend to fame, 
With steady hand direct your aim ; 
Or, like an archer in the dark, 
Your random shaft will miss the mark ; 
For they who slight her golden rules, 
In wisdom’s volume stand for fools. 














PEST 


Chinese Entertainments. —The Chinese, in 
their mode of eating and drinking, are as un- 
cleanly as in their persons, says M. de Guignes, 
and they esteem it an act of good breeding to 
give, on risifg from table, very sensible eviden- 
ces of their full satisfaction. —Small veils are 





distributed to the servants on quitting the house, | 
and a vote of thanks for being so well fed issent! 
to the host the next morning. The nature of | 
their government makes the Chinese frugal and 

retired in their mode of living; and, remain-| 
ing so much at home, they naturally acquire a| 
regularity and invariableness of domestic habits | 
not common elsewhere. Rising at day-break, | 
and retiring to rest-at sun-set, they are seldom 
awake except when all is busy and moving; 
they have, therefore, few inducements for pur- | 
poses of social intercourse and amusement. Even | 
their children have scarcely any active sports & 

pastimes. Games of chance are almost the only 

objects that bring them together; and a basin of } 
rice, a dish of tea, or a pipe of tobacco, are the 

only refreshments ever offered. The enter-! 
tainments given by the higher classes are merely 

occasional, and wearisome in extreme. Every | 
took and movement are regulated by etiquette ; 

the guests are seated at small tables, admitting | 
only two or three persons, and arranged in lines, | 
so that every one may see the master of the: 
house. The first ceremony is to drink his health; | 
by lifting up a cup with both hands to the fore- 
head, emptying it, and turning it down te show 
that it is empty. Every person's mess is then 
set before bim, large or small, according to his 
rank or dignity ; and his leavings, if any, are sent 
in solemn procession to his house. <A few cups 
ef wine or tea are drank at intervals; the dishes 
are frequently changed ; and afler the company 
has risen for a short space, a dessert follows, on 
which each resumes his place. A play, or a 
dance, is often performed for the amusement of 
the guesis; and after four or five hours have 
elapsed, they retura hame. 


rising.—I do not know a practice which 
F should more recommend than early rising, 
whether devotion, health, beauty, or improve- 
meat of the mind, were the ebjects in view.— 
How cheerfal and how animated are the medita- 
tions of the morning ! What a delightful bloom 
flashes into the cheeks from its balmy exhala- 
tions! What aa unspeakable cheerfulness glides 





into the soul, from hearing the devotional matins 
of the lark, and from beholding the new-born 
scenery of nature ! How necessary is such a reg- 
imen to preserve that sweetness of complexion 
and of breath which are the very essence and 
perfume of beauty ! When people think of ac- 
counting to Gop for the talents they have receiv- 
ed, they overlook the hours which are lost in 
morning sloth and unreasonable indulgence. 1 
have inured myself for many years to this habit 
of early rising. In the spring months of April 
and May particularly, | grudge every moment 
that is wasted after five. | consider it as a rude 
neglect to all those sweets which opened to sa- 
lute me, and always find so much more deduct- 
ed from the firmness of my health, and the vigor 
of my understanding. 

Mazims of Dean Swift—Amusement is the 
employment of those who cannot think. 

Superstition is the spleen of the soul. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good 
ones. 

Every man hath just as much vanity as he 
wants understanding. 

I have known men of great valour, cowards 
to their wives. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, 
is because young fadies spend their time in ma- 
king nets, not in making cages. 

Love of flattery in most men proceeds from 
the mean opinion men have of themselves ;—in 
women from the contrary. 


Shifis.—Dr. Johnson, in his interesting biog- | 
raphy of the poet Savage, states that during a 
considerable part of the time in which he war 
employed upon the tragedy of Sir Thomas Ove, 
bury, he was without lodging and olten withont| 
meat ; ner had he any other convemences tor | 
study than the fields or the sireets allowed bom ;| 
there he used to walk and form his speeches, 
and afterwards step into a shop, beg a few mo- 
ments the use of the pen and ink, and write down 
what he had composed, wpon paper which he 
picked up by accident. 

=a : 

Jocosity—A member of Pariiament, when that 
body was henoured with the membersbip of Mr. 
Burke, was generally so dull in his speeches that 
his rising often was a signal to desert the bench- 
es. Having at one time thinneda full house 
down toa few dozen, he unexpectedly called for 
the reading of the Riot Act, to support some- 
thing in his argument. Mr. Burke who had been 
anxiously waiting to speak on the subject, could 
contain himself no longer, but jumping up cried 
out, with an irresistibly comic air, “ The Riot 
Act! my dear friend, the Riet Act! to what pur- 
pose ? don’t you see that the mob is completely 
dispersed a === 

The following advertisement appeared in a 
Boston paper about ten years ago; it is worth 
preserving as a memorial of the fashion of the 
times. 

“ Found near the Mall a large piece of wood, 
supposed to have been dropped from a lady’s 
bosom; as there is nothing curiousin the work- 
manship about it, its principal value is in its 
solid contents; the owner may have it by ap- 
plying at a wood-wharf near Wheeler's Point, 
and if not called for in 3 days, it will be con- 
sidered as a generous denation to the Fuel So- 
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AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 108 State Street, up stairs, sign of the Golden Plough 


R. NEWELL, Proprietor, offers for sale an exten- 
e sive assortment of Garden and Agricultural Im. 
plements, viz. 

HOWARD’S Improved Cast and Wrought Iron Pat. 
'ent Plonghs, with cutters and rollers, and an extra 
wheel between the mould-board and land side, which 
facilitates the run of the plough, and is considered a 
great improvement. 

TICE & NIXON’S Improved Patent Cast Iron do 
with a general assortment of common pleaughis. 

HOWARD'S Improved Cultivator, an instrument of 
the first utility for the parpose intended, operating asa 
Harrow and Scarifier. 

BEATSON’S Scarifiers and Cultivators. 

BENNETT'S Broad Cast Machine. 

WILLIS? Improved Patent Horizontal and Perpen- 
dicular Straw Cutters ; Safford’s, do. with a great ya- 
riety of other Hand Cutting Machines. 

JAQUITH’S New Invented Corn Sheller, opersting 
with a perpendicular cylinder and horizontal wheel, 
and is a most perfect machine for the purpose. ; 

GOODYEAR’S Patent Steel Spring Hay and Ma- 
nure Forks. 

BISBEE’S Improved, Warranted, Cast Stee! Hoes 

MEARS’ Improved Patent Ox Yokes, for whicha 
premium’ was given at the las: © ttle Show at Brighton. 

WILLIY’ Patent Window Blind Springs, which were 
highly recommended by the Committee on Agricultur- 
ai finplements. and have proved far superiour to any 
invention the kind. 
es, Rakes, Scythes &c. 








Hi March 4. 
FRUIT TREES, &c. 
y 7M. PRINCE, Proprietor 
of the Linnzan Garden, 
near New York, offers to the 
public his usual very extensive 
collection of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs & Plants, 
in the selection of which are 
about 50,000 Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, &c. of the ‘largest 
hens az eae sizes, suitable for transplanting, 
all of which are in the most vigorous and healthy state. 
From: the long continuance of this establishment, the 
Proprietor has the advantage of possessing bearing (rees 
‘of nearly all the kinds, and those offered for sale are 
engra(ted from fruit bearing irees, thereby affording an 
absolute certainty of their genuine character. The 
collections of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, 
including above 300 kinds of Roses,—also of Oranges, 
Lemons, Citrons, Camellias or Japan Roses, &c. are 0 
well known for their extent, that any remarks would 
be unnecessary, farther than to refer to the Catalogues, 
which may be obtained gratis from Mr JosErn BRIDGE, 
No. 25Court Street, Boston ; and orders through him. 
will receive the most prompt and attentive execution. 


ARM FOR SALE, in Cambridge—For sale, a farm 
about 4 miles from the city, consisting of 35 acres 
of as good land as any in the county of Middlesex. !t 
is under good improvement, and may be made at emall 
expense to cut from 60 te 70 tons of English hay ; has 
from 3, to 400 Fruit Trees, 10 acres of Meadow land, 
about a quarter of a mile from the farm. On said farm 
are 2 dwelling houses, barn, corn-barn, chaise-house, 
pigery, &c. Said farm is on the main road to Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and one or two stages pass daily. The 
farm, cattle, and farming utensils will be sold at a bar- 
gain. A small part of the purchase money will be re- 
quired, and the residue may lie 5 or 10 years. 
Inquire of Chandier Robbins, real estate broker, Ex- 
change Street, or at this office, tAl Jan.28 
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The FARMER is published every Friday, by J. B. Rus- 
SELL, at $2.50 per annum, én advance- 





